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THE LYRICAL CONCEITS OP THE "METAPHYSICAL 

POETS " 

By Raymond Macdonald Alden 

This paper is intended to form a sequel to one which I formerly 
wrote on " The Lyrical Conceit of the Elizabethans," * and I must 
refer the reader to the earlier study for such matters as the defini- 
tion of a conceit, and some general discussion of its uses in lyric 
poetry. The sonnets of Sidney and Shakespeare were studied in 
some detail, as representative of the Petrarchan lyric in England. 
Next in interest to this school, for the poetic use of the conceit, is 
the poetry of the so-called metaphysical poets in the seventeenth 
century, when the sonnet had been almost wholly abandoned in 
favor of freer lyric forms. It is the object of the present paper to 
make some examination of the work of this school, as represented 
by Donne, Carew, and Cowley, with a view to the more ready com- 
parison of its art with that of the Elizabethans, and a better under- 
standing of its peculiar imaginative methods. Perhaps it is hardly 
necessary to observe that, although Donne was strictly an Eliza- 
bethan poet in the sense that his secular poetry (which alone is to 
be considered here) 2 was written in early life, before the accession 
of James I, it is associated, in its more important aspects, with 
the era in which his later life was lived and in which his poems 
were (posthumously) published. To link his name with Cowley's — 
who, though Donne's junior by forty-five years, brought out his first 
poems in the same year (1633) in which Donne's appeared — is a 
commonplace. Carew's name, on the other hand, is more commonly 
associated with Ben Jonson's ; but he viewed himself as a disciple of 
Donne's, 3 and, as we shall see, with good reason. His principal 
collection of poems appeared in 1640, whereas Cowley's Mistress was 

'Studies in Philology, xrv, 129 (1917). 

' Since the poets studied from the Elizabethan period wrote only secular 
verse, it seems best to restrict this study to a corresponding field — that of 
the lyric of love. Hence I omit not only Donne's sacred poems, but the 
important work of Crashaw and Herbert. A separate account of the con- 
ceit in the religious lyric may be attempted later. 

•See his "Elegy upon the Death of Dr. Donne," contributed to the 
volume of Donne's poems, 1633. Carew was not, on the other hand, among 
the numerous contributors to the Jonsonus Virbius memorial. 
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not published till 1647. This circumstance, together with the fact 
that Carew was more than twenty years the older, makes it natural 
to view him as intermediary, for our purposes, between Donne and 
Cowley; and the character of their work bears this out. 

The association of Donne and Cowley under the term "meta- 
physical poets " goes back, as every reader will recall, to Johnson's 
Life of Cowley, the phrase having probably been suggested by a 
remark of Dryden's on Donne's disposition to affect "the meta- 
physics." 4 These men, said Johnson, " were men of learning, and 
to show their learning was their whole endeavour." " Their thoughts 
are often new, but seldom natural; they are not obvious, but neither 
are they just; and the reader, far from wondering that he missed 
them, wonders more frequently by what perseverance of industry 
they were ever found." With the latter statement few will quarrel. 
But that the chief endeavor of these lyrists was to display their 
learning, as distinguished from the normal motives of lyric poets, 
is more doubtful. It may he true of some of them more than 
others: in fact one may even query whether their poems have 60 
much in common ae to justify the lumping of them in a " 6chool." 
But such questions are best answered by a candid examination of 
what they wrote. 

Without further introduction, then, I shall bring together repre- 
sentative specimens of the conceits found in the love poems of these 
three writers, and, as in the former paper, shall paraphrase the 
passages in bare prose, frankly doing violence to whatever they have 
of poetic beauty, for the sake of clearer analysis. To recapitu- 
late the classification of conceits which was followed with the 
sonneteers : it appeared that they might be distinguished as Verbal, 
Imaginative, or Logical, according ae they arose from word-play, 
image-play, or the play of reasoning. Further, that the imagina- 
tive conceits might he grouped under the types of metaphor (or 
simile), personification, and poetic myth, and that the logical 
conceits might be grouped as presenting a paradox, or a bit of 
logical or metaphysical reasoning. For the present group of poets 
the first main division may be omitted altogether. Though Donne 
was sufficiently an Elizabethan not to neglect the purely verbal 
conceit, it plays no characteristic part in his poetry nor in that of 
his followers. We shall confine ourselves, then, to conceits of the 
imaginative and the logical orders. 

' See footnote 2 in my former article. 
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I. Imaginative Conceits 
a. Metaphor-Simile Type 

This type naturally links the love poems of Donne with those of 
the Petrarchans, from whom he inherited certain of its themes and 
methods. At the same time, we find him using few or none of the 
old themes in a merely traditional fashion; the individual play of 
his mind upon them is conspicuous from first to last. The following 
are characteristic examples : 

This ring is not so black as my heart, nor so brittle as hers; there is 
nothing more endless, or sooner broken. ("A Jet Ring Sent.") 

As eclipses are best suited to calculate longitude, so my absence shows 
how long our love will be. ("Valediction: of the Blood.") 

My soul will outstrip hers, which has gone before, as a bullet may over- 
take one fired before it on account of a greater charge of powder. (" The 
Dissolution.") 

As we sat looking at each other our eye-beams were twisted, so that our 
eyes were threaded upon one double string. ("The Ecstacy.") 

Those who inquire what fire shall eventually destroy the world might 
have guessed that it is the fever from which you are suffering. — These 
fever-fits, however, are but meteors, while your beauty is an unchangeable 
firmament. ("A Fever.") 

Your face coins my tears, and by this mintage they become valuable. — 
As a workman can draw continents on a globe, so each tear that wears 
your image becomes a world. — More than moon, do not draw up seas of 
tears to drown me. ("Valediction: of Weeping.") 

Our souls endure parting not as a breach but an expansion, like thin 
beaten gold. — They are two, only as twin compasses are; one leg remains 
fixed, but leans after the one that roams. ("Valediction: Forbidding 
Mourning.") 

In Donne's poems it is particularly difficult to draw the line 
between the conceits which are primarily imaginative and those 
which involve varying degrees of " metaphysical " reasoning. Some 
of the examples already cited illustrate this, and the following ones 
even more : 

This flea which has bitten us both is our marriage bed and marriage 
temple; it may be said to be you and I. ("The Flea.") 
The hair-bracelet on my arm will bind all my parts into one, when I am 
5 
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dead, — unless it be considered the manacle of a condemned prisoner. If 
not buried with me, it might be idolized as a relic, since I am a martyr 
to love. ("The Funeral.") 

We two are kings, and safe in our reign, since none but one of us can 
do us treason. ("The Anniversary.") 

I lied in saying my love was infinite, for the spring makes it increase ; ' 
yet it is not really greater, but seems so, as stars do at sunrise. — As many 
circles may be produced in water by one object, so love may take on addi- 
tions, which, like the spheres, make but one heaven, all being concentric 
in you. — As princes levy new taxes in wartime and never remit them 
when the war is over, my increase of love in the spring shall not be abated 
in winter. ("Love's Growth.") 

Morning shadows disappear at noon; so with the disguises and cares of 
early love. If we pass the noon of love, other shadows come, which dis- 
guise us from one another, and these grow longer until nightfall. ("Lec- 
ture upon the Shadow.") 

To pass to the metaphorical conceits of Carew (or of almost any 
other poet, for that matter) is certain to involve a drop into com- 
parative tameness and insipidity, after these marvels of the imagi- 
nation. But we first note, in Carew's poems, conceits of this type 
imitated from his master. For example : 

The wreath on my arm is emblem of the magic of your beauty that 
binds my soul. It entwines my flesh, that my mind; it may wear out, that 
never; it is my idol, that my deity; it is worn as a lay order, that as a 
priestly consecration; it was made by art, that by nature, etc. ("Upon a 
Ribbon.") 

She now burns in a fever, and her beauties melt at last, though they 
never did in the fires of love. Love, touch her with thy divine flames, and 
she shall know the difference between the heat of soul and that of sense. 
("To her again, she burning in a Fever.") 

My whole life moves about you in circular motion, like the dial's hand; 
I can never pass beyond your circle, but, wherever my tears cause me to 
move, remain bounded by your love. ("Upon Love's Ubiquity.") 

In other instances Carew is merely returning to the methods of 
the Petrarchans. The first of the two following conceits might 
have been written by any of the early sonneteers; the second 
reminds one more distinctively of Sidney. 

I pray the wind to cast my sigh into her breast and set it on fire ; thus, 
either to stir up an equal flame or to extinguish mine. ( " A Prayer to 
the Wind.") 

• Compare Shakespeare's Sonnet 115. 
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If you think that Love can enter only through the eyes, close them and 
listen to Celia singing; then open them to view her, — as, when cocks crow, 
we know it is time to view the rising sun. ("Celia Singing," n.) 

Cowley, too, is very likely to revert to well-worn themes, while 
in other instances he imitates Donne in the intricate development 
of what might have been a fairly simple image. The following 
conceits from his poems will be seen to exemplify both tendencies : 

My heart, having once been burnt to tinder with desire, is now set on 
Are by every spark. 

One who saw me come in tears from my mistress' door thought that 
there must be smoke in the room, not knowing that there are tears made 
by flame instead of smoke. ("Resolved to Love.") 

You who read fortunes in men's faces, do not look in mine for my 
destiny, but in hers; or, if stars show it, look not at the skies but at her 
eyes. Two great lights rule the world, and her two me. (" My Pate.") 

In every tear-drop she sheds there is an image of her eye, like a Nar- 
cissus; never did I see such glorious sunshine and rain together; yet she 
is so cold that I wonder the tears do not fall as hail. (" Weeping.") 

I do not require luxurious diet; I can live a year on a sigh of pity, 
twenty years on a tear, fifty on a gentle look, a hundred on a kind word. 
("My Diet.") 

I begin my prayers to God, but end them in you. Your shape pursues 
me as if I had murdered you instead of you me. I find your name on all 
pages, like points and commas. I perish like Midas, because I turn every- 
thing to gold. My state is like hell, where God exists to give torture, not 
bliss. ("The Thief.") 

i. Personification Type 

Of this the metaphysical poets give us few examples. A type of 
imagery which was so interesting to the Petrarchans, and again so 
abundantly used in the eighteenth century, seems to have been 
considered unduly conventional by these poets who put more stress 
on individuality. Perhaps something of this sort may be inferred 
from the lines in Carew's Elegy on Donne in which he represents 
his master as the arch-enemy of conventionalism in poetry. 

The Muses' garden, with pedantic weeds 
O'erspread, was purg'd by thee; the lazy seeds 
Of servile imitation thrown away, 
And fresh invention planted. 

Now that Donne is dead, he says a little later, 
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They will recall the goodly exil'd train 

Of gods and goddesses, which in thy just reign 

Was banish'd noble poems. 

At any rate, there are practically no conceits of the type of personi- 
fication in Donne's lyrics, except where he occasionally makes use 
of the figure to develop a little narrative myth; and I have noted 
few of any interest in the poems of Carew and Cowley. Carew 
experimented with one which again reminds us of Sidney : 

The lover begs Reason to advise him whether to go or stay: if he stay, 
Fortune will destroy him; if he go, Love will slay him. Reason advises 
him to go, since she can sometimes move the wheel of Fortune, never the 
sphere of Love. (" A Lover Consults with Reason.") 

This, it will be seen, might quite as properly be put undeT the type 
of myth ; and so might the following example of a personification 
conceit from Cowley : 

Love dwells in all her outward parts, but never went within, where 
Inconstancy and Pride dwell. On the other hand, Darkness, Despair, and 
Grief dwell in my face, while Love hides within. ("The Change.") 



c. Myth Type 

Donne's narrative conceits give us, as I have already noted, his 
only instances of the use of personification; but he avoids, as we 
should expect, the conventional figures of Cupid and Desire. 

When the doctors find your picture in my heart, they may call my death 
only a murder, not a massacre; if, then, you wish the greater glory, try to 
slay also the giant Disdain, the enchantress Honour, etc. ("The Damp.") 

My love would have grown burden somely corpulent if I had not fed it 
on the diet discretion; —one sigh a day, tears salted with scorn, etc. 
("Love's Diet.") 

When I first saw you, love shivered my heart like glass; the pieces are 
still in my breast, and cannot be made to love again. ("The Broken 
Heart.") 

The two following examples are based on very familiar notions of 
the Petrarchan era, but are worked up with new and characteristic 
ingenuity : 

Send home my strayed eyes; — or no, they have learned such evil ways, 
pray keep them. Send home my heart, unless you have also taught it 
unfaithfulness. Send both back, that I may learn all your falsehood. 
("The Message.") 
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In parting from you I died, and directed myself aa my own executor to 
send you my heart as a bequest; but when I had searched tor it, I could 
not find it; at length I found something like a heart, which no man could 
hold — for it was yours. ("The Legacy.") 

This type is especially characteristic of Carew; indeed it is 
clearly his favorite, and he develops it sometimes with no little 
narrative skill. We may distinguish between his myth conceits of 
a traditional character, and those which he devises with obvious 
originality. For the first class, here are two of the school of 
Sidney : 

Celia's eyes and lips contended which were the more beautiful; the eyes 
wept pearls, while the lips unlocked their treasure and displayed smiling 
pearls. ("Lips and Eyes.") 

There are dimples dug in her cheek to bury the lovers slain by her eye ; 
and I am comforted to know I shall be buried among roses and lilies; such 
a death is life! (Song: "In her fair cheeks.") 

This, on the other hand, while based on an early conceit, is in form 
directly imitative of Donne : 

If any autopsy is held after my death, your picture will be found on my 
heart, and our secret love be discovered. ("Secrecy Protested.") 

I add a few other specimens of the more conventional variety : 

The face I see in your eye is Cupid's, who chose it for his throne in order 
to use its beams as darts in case his quiver should fail. (" The Dart.") 

The rose on her breast no one dares pluck; if any approaches, a lightning 
blush blinds his eyes. There her fragrant breath blows for wind, and two 
suns, her eyes, ever shine. ("On a Damask Rose.") 

She may be willing to return my heart to me, but finds it has been 
mislaid with other trifles; if only she would send me hers instead, all 
would be well. ("My Mistress commanding me to return her Letters.") 

Supreme among these is Carew's rendering of the old theme of the 
natural sources of a lady's beauty; even in prose the charm of this 
memorable lyric cannot be wholly missed : 

June hides her fading rose in your beauty; the golden atoms of the 
sunshine are powders to enrich your hair; the nightingale winters in your 
throat; the falling stars become fixed in the sphere of your eyes* the 
phoenix builds her nest in your bosom, and dies there. (Song: "Ask me 
no more.") 

Now for a few examples of the more original inventions, in one 
or two of which Carew may well have flattered himself that he had 
outdone his master Donne in the achievement of grotesquerie. 
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The mirror into which you look was once a river of my tears, which 
froze about your cold heart. It will melt if you let one beam of love shine 
on it. ( " A Looking-Glass." ) 

Celia's voice makes statues to move like men, while men become statues 
with amazement; idols and images bend before her, becoming idolaters, 
but, amazed by her beauty combined with such coldness, they are turned to 
stone again. ("Celia Singing," I.) 

A fly, dazzled by the glory of Celia's eye, flew in, where she was scorched 
in flame and drowned in dew. She fell out in a tear which straightway 
became a pearl; hence from Celia's eye she received funeral flame, tomb, 
and obsequy. ("A Fly that flew into my mistress' Eye.") 

The mole in Celia's bosom was once a bee that flew to suck the ambrosial 
sweets of that region, and was choked by a wave of balmy sweat; yet her 
shadow remains there, confined with this law, that whoever shall lay his 
lips to the place shall feel both the honey and the sting of the bee. ( " Upon 
a Mole in Celia's Bosom.") 

Cowley's myth conceits for the most part echo very clearly those 
of his predecessors, and add little of independent interest. The 
following are perhaps the best examples of his reworking of familiar 
themes : 

I cut my love into the bark of a tree, and the flames were so violent 
that they have burnt and withered it in three days. (" The Tree.") 

Through her crystal form I see her heart, gently beating, but without 
light or heat; but there is another heart beside it, bleeding and aflame, — 
too defaced to be recognizable, yet when it groans I know by the voice that 
it is mine. ("My Heart Discovered.") 

Let me die secretly, that it may seem an accident, not a murder; yet it 
will seem ominous to her when it is found that I am without a heart — 
for that will have been sighed out with my breath. (" The Concealment.") 

I wish I knew how to give my heart away, as men say they do. Mine 
is a torment; if it ever comes into the same room with her, it will explode 
like a grenado; then Love will keep the fragments of both our hearts, and 
make a new one out of them. ("The Given Heart.") 

My heart has fled again ; how senseless to travel forever, frozen in every 
breast and scorched in every eye ! like Cain, ill-used by all but never slain ! 
Since it is gone, I shall try to have my head supply its duties. ("The 
Heart Fled Again.") 

My heart broke, like a Venetian glass into which poison had been poured ; 
now each broken piece feels the pain of the whole, as the division of an 
army enables each separate troop to ruin more than the whole did formerly. 
("The Heart-Breaking.") 

Cowley also found models for this type in the poems of Anacreon, 
and paraphrased them in certain of his " Anacreontics " : 
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I shall begin to sing of heroes and kings; but no! the strings of my lyre 
are rebellious, and will sound of nothing but love. I broke them, and put 
on others; still there came only airs of love. (Anacreontic I.) 

I defied Love to the combat, and succeeded in resisting his darts; but 
when I thought all danger past, he shot himself into my heart. In vain 
now to wear armour, since my foe is in my own breast. (Anacreontic rv.)* 



II. Logical Conceits 

a. Paradox Type 

In general, the metaphysical poets did little more than repeat 
the paradoxes familiar to the Petrarchans. Donne, however, as 
usual, gives them characteristic elements of reflective complexity. 

I was dreaming of you ; and you are so true that thoughts of you suffice 
to make dreams truths, and fables histories. (" The Dream.") 

I long to talk with the ghost of a lover who died before the god of love 
was born. ("Love's Deity.") 

We love once — then die; he that says he loves twice, lies. I loved and 
died, and am now my own epitaph and tomb. (" The Paradox.") 

Do not love me, lest I die of joy and your love be in vain. Do not hate 
me, or I shall perish and deprive you of your glory as my conqueror. Yet 
love me, that I may die more easily; and hate me, because your love is too 
gTeat for me to bear. (" The Prohibition.") 

For twenty years, since yesterday, I scarce believed you could be gone; 
for forty more I fed on favors past; tears drowned one hundred more, etc. 
This is not long life; I am dead — hence immortal. (" The Computation.") 

Carew puts many of his paradoxes into myth form, for which we 
have seen he showed such a preference. 

When she sent me letters, each line received a tear and then a kiss; 
being wet with the first, it escaped scorching with the second. ("My Mis- 
tress commanding me to return her Letters.") 

The Assyrian king threw into the fiery furnace those who did not bow 
to his image ; my goddess burns both her idolater and the temple in which 
she is adored. ( "A Cruel Mistress.") 

The surgeon who thinks that Celia bleeds does not know how closely 
lovers are united ; it was her arm that he cut, but my heart that shed the 
blood. ("Celia Bleeding.") 

Cowley devotes the greater number of his paradoxical conceits 
to ringing the changes on the old theme of heat and cold, but adds 
one or two of more original character. 

* This is No. 14 in the Greek text. 
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Three years I hare been tossed in storms of hopes and fears, burnt in 
love and drowned in tears, like ships that take fire in the midst of the sea. 
("Love Given Over.") 

If my pain should bring me to a fever, yet a fever is so cool compared 
to the heat I now suffer that I should almost expect it to quench my fire. 
("The Cure.") 

When I began to write of darts and wounds and flame, it was only for 
the rime or the conceit; but it is dangerous to feign too cunningly. The 
play has become true; I am now lame from counterfeiting lameness; I am 
the first to be roasted in my own burning bull. (" The Dissembler.") 



b. Logical-Metaphysical Type 

This type, while it was by no means wanting in the lyrics of the 
Petrarchans, one feels was developed in an especially characteristic 
way by Donne and his followers; and something of his method in 
developing it — a method often attributed to his familiarity with 
the intellectual processes of the scholastics T — has already appeared 
in the examples of his conceits which I have classified primarily 
under the other types. It is not merely that he reasons more 
ingeniously than his predecessors, but that he often brings into the 
theme of love transcendental considerations which seem to make 
the art of love a part of both science and philosophy. Of the 
following examples, the first three or four seem more traditional, 
because more merely playful, in character; the later ones are more 
truly Donnian, because of the effect of profound intellectual 
seriousness. 

I am two fools, to both love and versify my love; and now my verse is 
sung by those whom it pleases, and revives my grief, — so I am three fools. 
("The Triple Pool.") 

Go, I bid you. If the word did not kill you, then bid me go, and slay 
me thus; if it did kill you, let my word slay me also, as your murderer, — 
unless I am already too dead to die. (" The Expiration.") 

You have many excuses for inconstancy : we are not the same persons we 
were yesterday; our oaths are invalid as having been made in fear of Love; 
we have slept meantime, and sleep, like Death, may absolve a contract; 
having resolved to be false, to be so is your only way to be true. 
("Woman's Constancy.") 

My name cut on the glass is a kind of skeleton of me; and where the 



* See Courthope's History of English Poetry, iir, 106 ; and, for particular 
examples, Grierson's commentary in his edition of Donne's Poetical Works, 
Vol. n, passim. 
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bones are, the rest of the body will return at the resurrection. Meantime, 
until my return, reunite my scattered body. ( " Valediction : of my Name 
on the Window.") 

You cannot die, for to die is to leave this world, and when you go from 
the world it will disappear; or what remains will be a soulless corpse. 
("A Fever.") 

As she and I were mutual elements, now that she is dead my body is 
involved in hers, and its elements are hypertrophied ; my passion, sighs, 
tears, etc., continue to grow through her. (" The Dissolution.") 

What you gave was your whole heart; hence whatever has grown there 
since should be mine too. I do not wish all at once, however, for since my 
love grows daily it should have new rewards awaiting it. ("Lovers' 
lnfiniteneas.") 

I loved you at first as an invisible angelic spirit; but since my soul has 
taken on flesh, love, which is its child, is entitled to a body like its parent; 
and it is your body it assumes. (" Air and Angels.") 

Before we loved we were asleep, and whatever beauty I perceived was a 
dream of you. ( " The Good-Morrow.") 

Whatever dies was not compounded accurately [i. e., of the elements]; 
if, then, our two loves are perfectly one, dissolution is impossible. (" The 
Good-Morrow.") 

I know not whether I prefer a six-petaled or a four-petaled primrose, — 
whether my true love should be less or more than woman. On the whole 
let it be the right number, five. Then, if half of ten belongs unto each 
woman, each woman may take half of us men, and " united with man she 
will be half of a perfect life"; or, "since five is the first number which 
includes an even number and an odd, it may claim to be the perfect number, 
and she to be the whole in which we men are included."" ("The Prim- 
rose.") 

Carew had little to say which compares with these flights of his 
master, though in a few poems he imitates Donne's method with 
cleverness and charm. 

While we are parted bodily, our spirits will meet and look down upon 
the pain our bodies suffer as they burn with desire in separation. ("To 
my Mistress in Absence.") 

Why does Art not produce a poet equal to Nature's work in you, to 
describe your worth in a new way? ' Is it because poetry rifled the skies 



* The quoted paraphrase is from Grierson's commentary, p. 49. He notes, 
in illustration of Donne's serious use of such mystical fooling, a passage 
from the Essays in Divinity : " From Sarai's name He took a letter which 
expressed the number ten, and reposed one which made but five; so that 
she contributed that Ave which man wanted before, to show a mutual 
indigence and support." 

" Compare Shakespeare's Sonnet 106, lines 13-14. 
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for beauty to bestow on imaginative creatures, till at last Nature revealed 
one greater than they could feign? ... Or perhaps all other beauties are 
made up of elements that stir the mortal fires, while your immortal flame 
consumes such dross. (" A Divine Love.") 

Cowley imitates, even more obviously, Donne's conceits of this 
type, but almost never with the same effect of seriousness. I put 
first, among these examples, the clear cases of direct borrowing : 

I loved you five years ago; but I am not now the same person; indeed, 
my present body is the son of that one, hence to love the same mistress 
would be a kind of incest. (" Inconstancy.") 

I have loved some twenty years within a twelvemonth; hence, though 
short-lived, I may be the Methusaleh of love. Not that love's minutes aro 
short, but they are close compacted, and so lie in lesser space. ("Love 
and Life.") 

I thought I could love no more than I had, but the score is running up 
toward millions of millions. My love started with a real cause, but is 
increased by my fancy as a number is by ciphers ; it moves on as the spheres 
do, originally set in motion by Jove. (" The Increase.") 

Some philosopher, hearing that my soul has left me, will prove that I 
cannot be alive, not knowing the mysteries of love and religion. Her body 
is my soul, which preserves my being, and separation from which is my 
only death. ("The Soul.") 

Whatever parts of me remain will retain the love of you; if a grain of 
my dust mingles with another's substance, it will leaven it with love of 
you; if Nature disperses my atoms over the universe, they can easily know 
themselves by being stamped with love of you. (" All over Love.") 

All the objects of my senses are contracted into you, as beams that be- 
come more powerful by passing through a burning-glass; all things in 
nature, soft or sweet, are epitomized in you; all fair species are but 
hieroglyphics of you; nothing is remembered by me except as it in some 
way resembles you." ( " The Soul." ) 

Love depends on some unlikeness; a woman cannot love the image in her 
glass; he whose soul tries to love only a soul, as Platonists would have us, 
loves only his own image. Moreover, souls know beauty only through the 
body; if they then deprive the body of it, it is ungrateful theft." u 
("Platonic Love.") 

So much for our specimens. The upshot of such an outline may 
seem to make for confusion rather than clearness, and it requires, 

,0 Compare Shakespeare's Sonnets 98 and 113. 

"Compare Sidney's Sonnet 52, and Donne's argument in "Air and 
Angels," paraphrased above. Cowley's poem is like Sidney's, in its play- 
fulness and worldliness, but like Donne's in its attempt to interpret phys- 
ical love with an eye on platonic idealism. 
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of course, to be corrected by the reading of the poems themselves. 
But some things it may enable us to see with increased distinctness. 
The typical conceit of the seventeenth century lyrists is in part a 
natural development of that used by the Petrarchan lyrists of the 
Elizabethan age ; and the differences between the earlier poets and 
those of the " metaphysical " group have, in general, been exag- 
gerated by criticism, as appears from the extent to which their 
conceits may be made to fall into the same categories. On the one 
hand, there was an interesting element of " metaphysical " reason- 
ing in the lyrics of Sidney and Shakespeare, and on the other, we 
constantly find Donne, Carew, and Cowley reiterating the conceits 
of the sonneteers. It is true, however, that the differences are 
rather more interesting than the resemblances, and that the special 
development of the conceit in the seventeenth century may clearly 
be traced to the influence of the extraordinary personality of 
Donne. He helped to change the emphasis from the imaginative 
to the metaphysical type, and showed how, even when the old types 
were used, they might be transformed to something quite different 
in intellectual tone. In the spirit of the new era, no doubt, there 
were elements which assisted his influence. The intellectual view 
of life may be said to have been increasing, as compared with what 
might be called the romantic-chivalric, and the theme of love, in 
particular, was now less a matter of social convention and more 
one for introspective analysis. Yet none of Donne's disciples 
really represents this intellectuality with at all the same serious- 
ness as himself. For him the metaphysical conceit was much more 
than a plaything : it was an appropriate means to the expression of 
his philosophy of love. For Carew it meant little except unconven- 
tionally in the achievement of lyric beauty; for Cowley it meant 
a key to endless new-old combinations of lyric wit. The other 
names mentioned by Dr. Johnson, among the successors of Donne 
in metaphysical poetry, are Suckling, Waller, Denham, and Cleve- 
land. 12 It would be instructive to make some examination of their 
work, parallel to that which I have attempted in the case of Carew 
and Cowley; but none of them can be viewed as a lyric poet of 
much interest, with the possible exception of Suckling, and there 
is certainly little of the " metaphysical " in him. 

"Also John Milton,— but, as Johnson explains, only with reference to 
his early poem on Hobson the carrier. Johnson entirely omits Carew, whose 
work he apparently did not know. 
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The outlining of the conceits, in the manner pursued in this 
paper, of course gives little opportunity to judge the relative poetic 
values of the entire compositions in which they are found. In some 
cases one can see from the conceit taken by itself that the poem is 
a triviality, and in others that it is probably possessed of some 
seriousness and beauty. But much depends on matters which the 
prose paraphrase fails to reveal. Sincerity or intensity of feeling 
is an inference of a most hazardous kind; who shall say how far 
the poet has been able to communicate what he experienced, or 
whether mere want of expressive power may lay real passion open 
to the charge of counterfeiting? Hence biographic conclusions 
drawn from lyrical evidence must always be suspected. Neverthe- 
less readers always distinguish the effect of directness or sincerity 
from that of mere imaginative sport, and one has equal difficulty 
in doubting that Donne's love-lyrics were truly passionate in origin, 
and in believing that Carew's and Cowley's could have been so. 
The ingenuity of his conceits, in which, as Dr. Johnson put it, he 
pursued " his thoughts to the last ramifications," in no way affects 
Donne's impreseiveness, for a reader who has once mastered his 
method, — a method which led De Quincey to describe him as com- 
bining "what no other man has ever done — the last sublima- 
tion of dialectical subtlety and address with the most impassioned 
majesty." " On the other hand, as lyrist he commonly failed at 
one important point of testing — that of unity. A conceit which in 
itself would be admitted to be brilliantly representative of real 
emotional experience he is not content to leave to determine the 
whole structure of his poem; he insists on adding others, suggested 
by the first but in no way properly a part of it. In several cases 
my paraphrases have exhibited this tendency, showing how in the 
same poem one must leap from one conceit to another " (a process 
often, to be sure, imposed on us by Shakespeare, as appeared in 
the former paper) ; but in general it is not represented in the 
outlines, since I made no effort to include all the conceits in any 
one context. Nor, on the other hand, can one distinguish by the 
paraphrase the occasional instances of attainment of perfect unity, 
as in the beautiful " Lecture upon the Shadow," where a genuine 

"Essay on Rhetoric; Works, Masson edition, x, 101. 
"For example, in "A Valediction: of Weeping," "Love's Growth," and 
" The Primrose." 
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and veracious symbolism is maintained from beginning to end. 
Still finer in its art, though less profound, is the astonishing 
" Computation," where one marvels at Donne's restraint in stop- 
ping his hyperbolical paradox of the length of a lover's separation 
with the tenth pregnant line. 

In this matter of unity, as well as of fidelity to lyric movement 
and melody, Carew doubtless surpassed his master. His ideas, of 
course, were few, and there is no evidence of richness or significance 
in his emotional experience, but in one or two flawless lyrics he 
has shown how the " metaphysical " method could be combined 
with that of song. As for Cowley, he was not possessed of any 
great portion of either thought or melody, but must he admitted 
to show abundance of wit, in the modern as well as the seventeenth 
century sense. Making no pretence of viewing the lyric form as 
other than a toy, he practiced the conceits of every school with a 
merry jugglery of fancy, and in particular showed their effective- 
ness for the spirit which we sometimes call, for want of an accurate 
or an English term, that of vers de societe. 

The fact that Cowley found certain of the odes of Anacreon in 
harmony with his lyric aims suggests a final query respecting the 
relation of the "metaphysical" to the "classical" poetry of the 
seventeenth century. All recent accounts of the period distinguish 
the two schools, often naming them from Donne and Jonson, and 
viewing the latter as the forerunner of the poetry of the next age — 
that of common sense. 15 This is no doubt nearer the truth than 
Dr. Samuel Johnson's awkward linking of Ben Jonson with Donne 
and the " metaphysicals " ; and the difference of method between 
Cowley and Herrick is even clearer than that between their masters. 
In other words, the lyrics of the " classical " school are marked by 
more of realism and rationalism, and a correspondingly lesser use 
of extravagant conceits, than those of either the Petrarchans or 
the Donnians. Yet there are some things to give us pause. For 
instance, we remember that the best known of Jonson's lyrics, 
" Drink to me only with thine eyes," is based on two unmistakable 
conceits (one of the " logical," one of the " myth " type) found 

"See, for example, the admirable chapters on the lyric in Professor 
Barrett Wendell's book on The Temper of the Seventeenth Centwry. But 
Mr. Wendell is somewhat bothered by the fact that Carew seems to belong 
to both schools. 
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in the letters of Philostratus. Yet it no doubt seems to most 
readers sufficiently " classical " in effect — especially as the source 
is " classical " in the sense that it is Greek. We recall, in connec- 
tion with this, Cowley's " Anacreontics " ; and with the sources of 
those one may associate many of the lyric epigrams of the 
Anthology. Late Greek poetry, then, was by no means lacking in 
the conceit, and it is probable that any one who should seek for 
them would find many more links than I have mentioned between 
the imagery of " classical " and " metaphysical " poets. 

All this, however, is not to deny that the poetry of Donne made 
its own unique contribution to the development of the lyrical 
conceit. To revert to my definition in the former paper, a conceit 
involves the interruption or elaboration of the normal poetic process 
by a special intellectual process ; it may nevertheless be truly lyrical, 
provided the poetic process after all remains dominant, or may 
become mere epigram or vers de societe when the poetic feeling 
disappears in its favor. Donne, of all poets that ever lived, perhaps 
most strikingly exemplifies this interpenetration of lyric feeling 
and intellectual activity. Those who followed and sought to imitate 
him did some very interesting work as a result of their study of 
his art, but it was natural that they should only imitate (as distin- 
guished from reviving or reincarnating) both his feeling and his 
intellect. 

Stanford University. 



